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Puerto Ricans in New York 


Since World War II, about 90 per cent of the total 
immigration of Puerto Ricans to U. S. A. has been into 
New York City, where many of these mid-century 
pioneers are strangers in a strange land. This immigra- 
tion has often been a subject of public discussion and of 
newspaper comment. 

We present in this issue a portion of a report, entitled 
Mid-Century Pioncers and Protestants, completed in 
mimeographed form by The Pathfinding Service for the 
Churches, a research and planning agency conducted by 
the New York City Mission Society (105 East 22nd St., 
New York 10, N. Y.), under the auspices of the Protes- 
tant Council of the City of New York. This study was 
made for the churches of New York City and for the 
Division of Home Missions of the National Council of 
Churches by Meryl Ruoss, director, and Clara Orr, as- 
sistant to the director, of The Pathfinding Service. The 
scope of the report is broader than that of the excerpts. 


Recent Developments 

According to the 1950 Census, Puerto Rico's population 
was 2,205,398. About one-third were urban dwellers, with 
San Juan the largest urban center, and Ponce, on the 
south coast, the second largest. The island has one of the 
world’s most densely-populated agricultural economies— 
640 persons per square mile. This is fourteen times 
greater than the United States, which at the same rate 
would accommodate the entire population of the world. 
The migration to the mainland is attributable in large part 
to this population pressure. 

Unemployment is still a major problem for the island 


‘government. Of a labor force totalling 650,000, about 


44,000 are year-round unemployed. Each off-season in 
the sugar industry, about 100,000 workers must find other 
work. Seasonal labor contracts on the mainland help 
alleviate the situation, but mechanization may force Puerto 
Rico to find new jobs in the near future for 125,000 dis- 
placed sugar workers. For those who need work, flight 
to the mainland frequently appears to be the only way out. 
Protestantism on the Island 

Although there is much Protestant activity in Puerto 
Rico’s urban centers, the Protestant church on the island 
is predominantly rural. The 1952 Report of the Rural 
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Committee of the Association of Evangelical Churches of 
Puerto Rico identified 413 areas of service as rural, i.e., 
in town or country areas of less than 5,000 population. 
One hundred and thirty-one pastors served these areas. 
Combining figures in the World Christian Handbook for 
1952 with data available from the annual reports of some 
of the denominations working in Puerto Rico, we arrive 
at a total of 522 areas of service. 

The political and community leadership in a number of 
rural areas is Protestant. Most social scientists who have 
done work in Puerto Rico since World War II agree 
that at least 10 per cent of the population could be de- 
scribed as Protestant. Protestant influence runs through 
all segments of national political and social life by vir- 
tue of the training of many leaders in Protestant schools, 
colleges and universities. 


The Movement 

Hysterical “scarelines” in the daily press, such as “Tidal 
Wave of Puerto Ricans to Swamp New York City,” 
created the impression for many people that Puerto Ricans 
had just begun coming in 1947-48. Actually, Puerto 
Rican cigar-makers began settling on the lower east side 
in the early years of this century. They were followed 
by merchant seamen who congregated near the Brooklyn 
waterfront, and by women garment-workers. By 1930 
New York City had 44,908 Puerto Ricans by birth. 

The Puerto Rican influx rose to its peak in the years 
following World War II, when 90 per cent of those leav- 
ing the island came to New York City. This share is de- 
clining, and by 1970 New York City will probably be 
receiving only 60 per cent of those coming to the main- 
land. Today there are about 425,000 first- and second- 
generation Puerto Ricans in New York City. This is a 
73 per cent increase over the 1950 figure. 


Reasons and Reactions 


To the oft-repeated question, “Why do the Puerto 
Ricans come to New York City?” we have already given 
answer when referring to conditions on the island. The 
population pressure on the island, better job opportunities 
on the mainland, the chance for higher annual incomes 
and participation in the idealized “American standard of 
living,’ wider educational opportunities, especially for the 
youth—these compelling reasons are wrapped up in a gen- 
eral search for security and a rapidly rising level of aspira- 
tion which has outstripped the opportunities for fulfilling 
hopes and ambitions. 

To place the migration of Puerto Ricans to the main- 
land in its proper perspective, we must emphasize the fact 
that Puerto Ricans are American citizens—and have been 
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for 36 years! Their movement from the Commonwealth 
to the mainland is but a fraction of the great popula- 
tion transfers occurring within the United States in the 
past decade. 

Because he is poor as well as a stranger, the Puerto 
Rican in New York City finds himself at the bottom of 
every ladder he tries to climb. In the footsteps of genera- 
tions of other newly arriving groups before him, his first 
home is a slum, The eight major concentrations of Puerto 
Ricans in New York City are in slum areas of three 
boroughs—Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn. Slum life, 
today as yesterday, means limited fresh air and sunshine, 
decrepit housing infested with rats and roaches, crowded 
sleeping and living space, down-at-the-heels schools and 
few playgrounds, woeful hospital and medical facilities, 
high TB rates, broken homes, high delinquency rates, etc., 
etc. 

A myth plaguing the newcomers goes something like 
this: “The failures of Puerto Rico are the migrants to 
New York.” Actually it takes a pioneer soul to make the 
almost total break of migration. The selective process 
sends to the mainland an above-average group. Eighty-five 
per cent of the migrants seeking work quit jobs to come 
to the mainland. Seventy-one per cent have worked for 
the two years prior to coming to New York City. 

One of the more vicious kinds of barrier the newcomers 
encounter for the first time on the mainland is discrimina- 
tion because of color. On the island, Negroes and Spaniards 
have lived together for centuries without serious race con- 
flict. Suddenly, in a new atmosphere of prejudice and 
exclusion, the dark-skinned or Negroid-featured Puerto 
Rican may find his security as a person threatened. His 
reaction may be retreat into ghetto life, an unnecessary 
insistence on retaining his language and customs, or even 
rejection of the American Negro with whom he has been 
thrown into close association by all the social factors of 
the situation. The United States Census of 1950 listed 
only 8 per cent of New York’s Puerto Ricans as non- 
white. On the island the census enumerated 80.4 per cent 
ef the population as white. 


The Churches 


Among familiar traditions the Puerto Ricans bring with 
them to the mainland are religious ones. On the island 
church-going is a social affair sometimes more meaning- 
ful than the religious ritual. On the mainland the church 
often continues to be a center of social life. However, a 
study made by C. W. Mills and others for the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research of Columbia University showed 
that about half of the migrants never or almost never go 
to church on the mainland.* It found that the migrants 
are less likely to attend church in New York City than on 
the island. The study showed that changes in religious pat- 
terns take place upon arrival in the city, and length of 
residence has little to do with such changes. 

The Roman Catholic welfare agencies have been more 
active than their Protestant counterparts. The official 
attitude of the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies 
until very recently has been that the Puerto Ricans are 
“Catholic problems, not ours.” This attitude has also been 
widely prevalent among the established Protestant 
churches in the communities in which the Puerto Ricans 
have settied. 

We summarize the results of a telephone survey con- 


*The Puerto Rican Journey. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
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ducted by the Pathfinding Service to determine to what 
extent established Protestant churches were meeting the 
challenge of the new immigration. 

Of the 146 non-Roman Catholic churches in seven lim- 
ited areas only of the city, we did not attempt in this in- 
quiry to contact the Spanish-speaking ones, which are 
considered separately in the full report. We also did not 
try contacting 25 others, including Christian Science, 
foreign language (other than Spanish), Friends’ meetings, 
and Eastern Orthodox groups. We received data on about 
half of the 35 Negro churches, all seven of the inter- 
racial churches, and 30 of the 43 “denominational” 
churches. The patterns established by this data are sub- 
stantiated by observations from persons familiar with 
the areas. The sources of information point up one theme: 
the Protestant churches in the communities where Puerto 
Ricans are settling are doing little to welcome them, less 
to discover their needs and help meet them, and still less 
to evangelize the unchurched. 

Of all the churches included, 25 (46.8 per cent) had 
some contact with Puerto Ricans, typically in terms of a 
few children attending Sunday school. The total Sunday 
school enrollment for the 16 churches reporting this con- 
tact was 254, with Sunday school attendance totaling 350. 
This was an average enrollment of about 16 Puerto Rican 
pupils and an average attendance of just under 22. Indica- 
tions are that this constituted less than 10 per cent of 
enrollment in the average Sunday school involved, but 
about twenty per cent of the attendance. It should be 
noted that only 29.6 per cent of the churches responding 
to the survey had Puerto Rican children in their Sunday 
schools. 

Fifteen churches (27.7 per cent) reported Puerto 
Ricans attended their services, and listed a total of 134 
such members. These churches reported a total average 
attendance at church services of 217 Puerto Ricans. This 
would be an average of nine Puerto Ricans per congrega- 
tion—or less than five per cent of the church’s total mem- 
bership, and an average attendance of 14.4, which prob- 
ably constitutes between fifteen per cent and twenty per 
cent of the average church attendance. New York City 
churches might take special note of the phenomenon 
among Puerto Rican Protestants of average attendance 
that is larger than enrolled membership, in both church 
and Sunday school. 


Spanish-Speaking Protestant Churches 


The study listed a total of 203 non-Roman Catholic 
Spanish-speaking churches in New York City. Many of 
these were apparently small, mobile, or short-lived, and 
only 168 could be located, of which 92 were in Manhat- 
tan. Ninety-three reported their membership, totalling 
9,840, with average attendance of 9,769 at the main Sun- 
day worship service. Sunday school enrollment was 
11,126, with average attendance of 9,830. 

Particularly noteworthy was the fact that only 38 of 
the 168 churches were “denominational” in the usual sense, 
the remainder being independent, non-denominational, and 
Pentecostal. Only fifteen churches were found to be re- 
ceiving outside aid from a denominational agency or other 
source. Almost all ministers are native Puerto Ricans. 
In organization, leadership and support, therefore, the 
Puerto Rican Protestant churches seem to be “indigenous” 
to a striking degree, particularly in contrast to Protestant 
churches among previous immigrant groups in New York 
City of Roman Catholic heritage. 
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In summary, it would seem fair to say that few Protes- 
tant churches established in communities into which 
Puerto Ricans are moving have made an attempt to wel- 
come the Protestant Puerto Ricans. Few churches have 
reached out to help the newcomers in their adjustment 
process. Even fewer have attempted to evangelize the 
Puerto Ricans. It would also seem fair to say that the 
majority of the Protestant churches demonstrate little 
concern for the welfare or the souls of their Puerto Rican 
neighbors. 


Implications for Present and Future 
Basic Immediate Needs 


An immediate approach by the Protestant churches to 
the human needs to be met daily is certainly one of the 
obvious implications of the Puerto Rican migration. 
Housing, food, clothing, medical care are urgently needed 
by some of the migrants in every community. The tradi- 
tional ministry of the church would be heartily welcomed 
by all parties concerned. The Protestant churches can 
marshal resources for such tasks any time they become 
sufficiently concerned. 


Help in Adjustment 


Immediate aid in the adjustment process is another 
implied responsibility of those who preach a brotherhood 
of the concerned. Almost any church could begin English 
classes—the kind of basic course taught by the Depart- 
ment of Welfare or the settlement houses. The demand 
for the opportunity to acquire the essential tool of lan- 
guage far exceeds the resources now at work. Churches 
could also begin Spanish classes for their own members 
and the other non-Spanish-speaking people of the com- 
munity. This would hasten the process of mutual under- 
standing and appreciation necessary to harmonious com- 
munity life. Vocational counselling and actual opportuni- 
ties to acquire new skills are also primary needs of the 
newcomers about which too little is being done. 


The Opportunity for Evangelism 


Beyond and through the charitable response to human 
needs, the ultimate goal of the church must be seen 
steadily. Every unchurched soul in a community is a 
constant challenge to every church in that community. 
Perhaps as many as 70 per cent of the Puerto Ricans of 
New York City are unchurched. The Protestant potential 
in this group is numbered by the thousands. But they 
will not walk through our iron gates and locked doors to 
beg us to preach the good news to them. 


Strategy 


The Puerto Rican migration is a city-wide phenomenon. 
It is part of a much larger phenomenon of population 
mobility, reflected in migrations in and out of the city 
and gyrations within the city itself. The various facets 
of the Puerto Rican situation are each a challenge of 
major proportions. An effective church here or there 
cannot discharge total Protestant responsibilities. There 
must be plans for all of New York City’s Protestantism 
to share in facing the opportunities. 


Rural Resettlement in Puerto Rico 


Nearly 200 new rural communities have been estab- 
lished, under the 1941 Land Law of Puerto Rico, wrote 
P. B. Vasquez-Calcerrada in Rural Sociology, Lexington, 
Ky., September, 1953, under the title “.\ Research Project 
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on Rural Communities in Puerto Rico.” The program is 
designed to alleviate the serious problems of the Island— 
“population pressure, limited natural resources, concen- 
tration of land ownership, absentee ownership, land 
hunger, and a one-crop economy—sugar cane.” He states 
that a large proportion of the people “must live as land- 
less squatters.” 

Twenty-seven per cent of the farms—the large hold- 
ings—of Puerto Rico have 84 per cent of the land in 
farms. The small holdings, those with less than twenty 
acres each, comprise 73 per cent of the total number of 
farms, yet they have only sixteen per cent of the land in 
farms. 

In the new communities, small parcels of land varying 
in size from one-fourth of an acre to three acres are ceded 
to landless farm laborers. “The plot of land is intended 
to provide a site for the house and enough space to grow 
subsistence crops and to keep some domestic animals.” 
“The main objective of the program is that of attaining 
higher levels of living.” 

The author interviewed settlers at random, finding that 
“in the successful communities, the professional leaders 
had been most effective in stimulating natural leadership. 
... For the most part, there was a high degree of satis- 
faction within resettlement communities.” 


Fishing Rights of the Yakima Indians 


The complaint of the Yakima Indians with respect to 
their fishing and property rights at Celilo Falls on the 
Columbia River has already received considerable atten- 
tion in the religious press. In this issue we respond to 
requests for a treatment both of the case for the Yakimas 
in their dispute with the corps of engineers, United States 
Army, who are now constructing a dam, and also of other 
relevant facts, opinions and considerations that will help 
to clarify the controversy and aid in an understanding of 
the issues. 

The Case for the Yakimas 

Richard L. Neuberger, known as a liberal member o7 
the Oregon Legislature, stated the case for the Yakimas 
in an article, “What’s a Treaty with an Indian Worth?” in 
Christian Herald, New York, August, 1953. Almost 100 
years ago, a small group of Indians who could not read 
or write put their marks on a treaty with the United 
States. In return for relinquishing certain tribal claims 
to vast lands now known as Oregon, the Indians were 
to receive many favors from the United States. One such 
right was that of taking fish forever “at all usual and ac- 
customed places on the Columbia River.” To the Yakima 
Indians this has meant mainly one place, the great Celilo 
Falls, where the Columbia River rushes over smooth 
rocks and “salmon leaped in the spray and could be caught 
easily with nets and spears.” The platforms used by the 
Indians are familiar sights in the area, and the news reels 
have often publicized this unusual method of fishing. 

ut Congress in recent years authorized a huge dam 
that will put Celilo Falls at the bottom of high water. Con- 
struction has begun. Says Mr. Neuberger: “Before ap- 
proving the project, Congress made no effort to settle the 
treaty. .. . The dam came first. The solemn treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Indian nations of the 
Columbia finished a poor second.” 

The federal government “is willing to compensate the 
Indians for the loss of their fishing site—handsomely, in 
some instances. But it is a clear case of disregard for 
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the ultimate desires of these original inhabitants of North 
America.” “The dam was begun... Then the treaty 
rights were dealt with.” . 

Christian Century, Chicago, in an editorial, September 
2, 1953, quotes a church official in the area as contending 
that the dam could have been built elsewhere “at no more 
expense, to produce as much power, and to leave the 
Yakima Indians in peaceful possession of that which the 
honor of this nation is pledged to see they retain.” 

“The Disciples of Christ, in their recent convention, 
called on the Government to stop work until the treaty 
rights of the Yakimas have been satisfied.* Put denomi- 
national resolutions are very general affairs, and the 
chances are that few of them can be obtained before it is 
too late. What is needed now is action by individual 
Christians . . . ” calling on Congressmen and the Presi- 
dent to halt the construction. 

The Yakimas also contend, according to correspondence 
with interested missionaries, that their past claims against 
the Government have been consistently ignored ; and that 
there have been disgraceful delays in consideration of 


claims, amounting to a “record of perfidy” for the Gov- 
ernment. 


Statement by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 


In February, 1953, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Wash- 
ington, made public a summary of data relating to the 
situation, noting particularly that the construction project 
is not the responsibility of the Bureau. It is understood, 
however, that officials of the Bureau are interested in the 
matter and wish a reasonable settlement made. 

Fishing is declared now to be not “the main source of 
livelihood for the tribes whose members fish there.” 

“Agriculture and wage employment are of more impor- 
tance.” “Fishing is a seasonal occupation.” “Some In- 
dians have asserted that the Celilo Falls fishing site has 
religious significance to them.” Three other tribes in ad- 
dition to the Yakimas—the Warm Springs, the Umatilla, 
and the Nez Perces—have also been fishing at the disputed 
site in recent years. 

The Yakima Indians are relatively unconcerned be- 
cause the village of Celilo Falls will be inundated. They 
will still be able to fish in the Columbia River, but they 
complain mainly because they will be unable to catch 
fish in the usual and accustomed way. Because the past 
and present techniques would no longer apply, “the In- 
dians will sustain an appreciable permanent loss,” says 
the Bureau’s statement. 

The Indians’ fishing rights under the treaty of 1855 
have been upheld in the courts. However, the Bureau 
points out, the Indians’ rights to the Celilo Falls site are 
not exclusive, according to the treaty. They are shared 
“in common with the citizens of the Territory” (now the 
states of Oregon and Washington). The Celilo Falls site 
is not in a reservation, and is not a land bordering re- 
servation, where it is recognized that the Indians do have 
exclusive rights, according to the treaty. 

The Dalles Dam, which will inundate the site, is “one 
of the key units in the multiple purpose plan for develop- 
ment of the Columbia River,” authorized by Congress in 
the Flood Control Act of 1950. 

According to the Indian Bureau, the recognized rights 
of the Indians have been given consideration by federal 
officiais, and “the Indians have expressed themselves 
freely on the subject through tribal action and through 


* So far as we know, this is the only denominational resolution. 


their legal counsel.” “Preliminary agreements” have been 
made with “certain of the tribes” by the corps of engi- 
neers of the Army. 


Other Data and Considerations 


Pertinent to this situation is a legal doctrine referred 
to in INFORMATION SeEkvicE, April 18, 1953, when the 
proposed Bricker Amendment on treaty-making was ex- 
plored. In 1904 in the case of Hijo vs. United States, 
the Supreme Court’s opinion read: “It is well settled that 
in the case of a conflict between an act of Congress and 
a treaty—each being equally the supreme law of the land 
—the last one in date must prevail in the courts.” 

Thus it appears clear under the American legal system 
that a treaty may be modified or repealed by federal stat- 
ute (see also Indian Treaty Making, by G. E. E. Lind- 
quist, published 1949, by Oklahoma Historical Society). 

It is said that among Indians there is a popular belief 
that the white men pledged themselves to abide by treaties 
with the Indians, and to guarantee their enforcement “as 
long as grass shall grow and rivers run.” But careful 
students of Indian affairs have searched many volumes 
without finding the language in a legal document. In the 
desert lands of the Southwest, it would also seem to have 
little significance for the Indians, 

A member of the U. S. Board of Indian Commissioners 
reported some years ago on an official visit. The salmon 
fishing season is a short one. On these days the village 
of Celilo Falls is densely populated. Indians from a num- 
ber of tribes in Washington and Oregon come to fish for 
a few days. The Indians of Washington also have treaties 
allowing them to fish in their usual and accustomed places. 
This visitor alleged that ‘many tribes of the Pacific North- 
west” have availed themselves of fishing rights on the 
Columbia. 

There are also informed observers who believe that 
only a small proportion of the Yakimas have had salmon 
fishing as the base of their economy. In 1940, accord- 
ing to the Statistical Supplement to the Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Yakimas had 
83,902 acres of irrigable land, of which 60,502 were 
leased to non-Indians (mostly Japanese Americans), 
while 9,494, acres were irrigated by Indians. There is 
evidence that the Yakimas have the largest and best irri- 
gated Indian reservation of the Northwest. In addition, 
of the total restricted Indian lands on this reservation. 
261,652 acres are classified as timber lands, while 120,277 
are referred to as open grazing lands. There has been 
an active cattle association for some years. Yakimas en- 
gage in berry picking and work in hop fields. While many 
prefer to lease their lands and do seasonal work, “a goodly 
number” are reported to be good farmers with extensive 
holdings. During recent years, Indians have also found in- 
dustrial employment in the larger cities of the Northwest. 

Preliminary agreements, it is reported, have been made 
for an eventual indemnity of $4,000,000 from the federal 
government to the Warm Spring Indians, and $3,000,- 
000 to the Umatillas. This does not mean that the funds 
have been voted, or that Congress will eventually vote pre- 
cisely these sums. It is also not known when Congress 
may come to voting the appropriations. It does indicate, 
however, that two tribes have agreed to terms of compen- 
sation for their losses. 

Friends of the Yakimas report that the Army Engi- 
neers are willing to recommend an indemnity of $13,000,- 
000 to pay the Yakimas for their loss, but the Indians 
have declined to agree to a settlement. 
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